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HARPERS 
BOOK NEWS 


THE PRIDE OF TELLFAIR 


Every one likes a story in which 
the characters seem to be real 
people — people such as one 
meets. In Elmore Elliott Peake’s 
new novel, “ The Pride of Tell- 
fair,” there is a young woman and 
young man who are real average 
Americans. Their love story, clever- 
ly as it is managed by the young 
lawyer, is a possible one. It is the 
reality of the whole thing that’. 
makes it appeal so strongly to every 


one. 
PUTNAM PLACE 

This, the new book of a new 
author, deals with a neighborhood | 
where the dwellers are intimately 
acquainted and live in a rather 
exclusive circle. Everybody knows 
everything that happens in Putnam 
Place, and these small happenings 
become significant in the skilful 
hands of the author, Grace Lathrop 
Collin. For instance, the quarrel 
between Mrs. Hooper and Miss 
Latimer, although the only victim 
was a speckled hen, is a momentous 
affair to the participants; and when | 
it is over, and they are reconciled, 
the satisfaction is keenly shared | 
by the reader. It is all in the way 
it is written. 

THE MAID-AT-ARMS 

That the author of “ Cardigan ” 
is a clever writer was attested not 
only by the sale of that well-known | 
story, but also upon the publication 
of **‘ The Maid-at-Arms,”’ his latest 
novel. This romantic and rapidly 
moving story of American life in 
1778 gives’ a picture of the Iux- 
urious families who’ owned great 
manor houses in New York State. 
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A specially imported wax, chemically treated, so that 
when it is once rubbed over the iron the latter is 
cleaned as if by-magic. It prevents all. odor, giving 
the work that beautiful, silky polish sought for by the 
laundress. 


Not Only the Best, but 
The Most Economical 


Why? Because each fine cut stick-of F. P. C. Wax 
is in an automatic wooden holder, which keeps it from 
dripping. It never loses shape, and'is good until the last 
particle of wax is used. The handle -saves your fingers 
from burns. 


If your grocer tries to substitute the old wax that spoils your ironing and 
your temper, send 10 cents for two sticks to the ° 


FLAME PROOF CO., New York City 
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:>TWO..VOLUME: AUTOGRAPH—350 
numbered sets, each autographed by the 
author. 16 full-page drawings by 
Christy. Orders may.be placed now, 
and will be filled in the.order in which 
they are received until the edition is 
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A Mid-Lent Diversion in Society—From a Drawing made by 


OT all Lenten exercises are immediately pious, but many 
are more pious than they seem at first sight. Consider 
the ladies in the picture above. They are members of a 
sodality which devotes certain Lenten. afternoons to 
bridge whist at the Waldorf Hotel. Bridge whist has 
no marked spiritual quality. It gives opportunities for patience, 
good humor, forbearance, and other virtues, but it is neither bet- 
ter nor worse than other games of cards, except when it is 
played for money, and then it is worse. Presumably, the ladies 
above don’t play for money. It would not be prudent, with Mr, 
Jerome’s subpenas invading family life as they do. But is it a 
proper Lenten exercise to play bridge whist in the afternoon, even 
when you play for love? Some people consider card-playing rather 
wasteful of time at the best, and have no patience at all with folks 
who play cards by daylight. They would consider afternoon bridge 
whist a frivolous indulgence, and quite unfit for Lent. But that 
is an intolerant attitude. Works of benevolence are proper for 
Lent, and three out of every four of these depicted ladies may 
claim, with a fair show of reason, that they are engaged in a 
work of benevolence. They are providing occupation for the un- 
employed. Certainly that is a good work. So long as 


Satan finds some mischief still 
For idle hands to do, 


it is a defiance of the Adversary to purvey innocuous employment 
for hands that would otherwise be idle. 

What sort of employments are meet for Lent? Any competent 
clergyman who recognizes the penitential season has definite views 
of how it should be spent, and is ready to expound them, but in 
a general way we all know that. the weeks now passing are suit- 
able to devote to works of piety, benevolence, and self-improve- 
ment. All these exercises get attention. Protestants do not con- 
cern themselves much with the mortification of the flesh which the 
Roman Catholic Church prescribes, but church-going Protestant 
women go freely to Lenten services, the industries included under 
the general head of “church work” are prosecuted with special 
energy, and self-improvement is conscientiously advanced. This 
last exercise takes many forms. Some women try to improve their 
minds, others their health, and many attempt to do both. - Fore- 
handed women in New York get all their formal calls made and 
done with before Ash Wednesday, so that they may have the more 
leisure and peace of mind for their lenten employments. Then 
some of them spend a good part of Lent in bed, for in New York 
at least, the early spring is a treacherous time when the grip 
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Drawn by Granville Smith 


our Special Artist of a Bridge-Whist Party at the Waldorf 


The Keeping of Lent. 


lurks around every corner, and pneumonia lies low for the un- 
ready. People who can, go South, and from Palm Beach to Lake- 
wood hotels are populous with penitents who take their Lent as 
cheerfully as they may. Easter this year falls on the 12th of 
April. By that time the spring has fairly established itself, in 
New York, and mothers who bring their families as far along as 
that in good condition, may fairly. hope to bring them through 
successfully to the threshold of summer. 

Our generation is not irreligious, but the prevailing tendency 
is to be more concerned about the conduct of life than about salva- 
tion. Perhaps we are rashly and ill-advisedly calm about salva- 
tion, but our interest in it tends to be indirect. We incline to the 
feeling that our immediate concern is to make the most and the 
best of our lives, and that if we do that, whatever follows will 
take care of itself. Our use of Lent is determined by this general 
sentiment. We don’t so much try to square accounts and make 
direct and special progress towards Heaven, as to fit ourselves for 
the recurring duties of earth. And, of course, Lent gets observance 
chiefly from women. Our leisure class is nine-tenths women, and 
even the busiest women are better able to adapt their daily tasks 
the Lenten duties they undertake than most men are, Business 
does not stop for Lent, though when old Trinity calls Wall Street 
to prayers, many a man lays down his muck-rake, and heeds the 
invitation to his soul. The usual concerns of life go on, the chil- 
dren go forth to schogl, the bread-winner goes to his desk or his 
bench, the bread-maker to her dough. The fixed employments and 
engagements do not budge, but the mistress of the house and the 


_ grown-up daughters can adapt their occupations somewhat to the 


season. When a Lenten service comes in the morning, they can 
get to it if they choose, and when Professor Darley lectures on 
the Outlook for Civilization, their morning engagements can be 
arranged to include him also. Reading clubs are particularly 
active in Lent. So are all other women’s clubs, and what with 
the increased diffusion of ideas, and the moderate slackening of the 
social pace that gives more time for sleep and reflection, such 
social intercourse as is left is not unlikely to be exceptionally 
remunerative. 

If all this does not seem like very strict Lent-keeping, it must be 
remembered that this is in the main a Protestant country, and 
that not more than one-fifth of our population belongs to either 
of the two churches that recognize Lent as a season which brings 
religious obligations. With the other four-fifths Lenten observances 
are a matter of taste, to be taken for what they are worth, and 
borrowed or declined, as convenience dictates. 
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Drawn by George Gibbs 


READING THE ARTICLES OF WAR IN THE NAVY 


The first Sunday of every month, in spring, the articles for the better government of the navy are read by the executive 
officers on our battle-ships. The officers and crew assemble on the deck, and the occasion is one of great cere- 
mony and solemnity. The Articles of War contain all the rules—such, for example, as the duties of the 
men, penalties for unbecoming conduct, and so on—which are in force in our naval discipline 
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The Art Institute Building in Chicago 


CHANCES FOR THE ART 
IN THE MIDDLE WEST 


HE largest art school in 

America — doubtless the 

largest in the world—is in 
Chicago, and is the school of the 
Chicago Art Institute. The in- 
stitute includes the school, an 
art museum, galleries of paint- 
ings, an art library, the remark- 
able collection of architectural 
reproductions made by _ the 
French government for the Chi- 
cago Fair, and a large collection 
of reproductions of sculpture. 
The institute manages frequent 
loan exhibitions, and keeps up 
what is practically a continu- 
ous exhibition of the work of 
American painters and sculptors. 
It is the art centre of the Mid- 
dle West. Its home, shown 
above, is the building in which 
the Congress of Religions met 
at the time of the Chicago Fair. 
It was built with funds of the 
institute on land belonging to 
the city. The institute, though 
fostered by individuals, is owned 
by the city. It is managed by 
a board of trustees, of which 
the Mayor and Comptroller are 
members. It has 250 govern- 
ing members, 200 life members, 
and 2000 annual members. Mr. 
W. M. R. French (Harvard ’64) 
has been its director ever since 
it was established. 

Its art school, quartered in 
its building, has nearly 2500 
students. The school is self- 
supporting, its annual expenses 
of $50,000 being defrayed by 


students’ fees. It gives full courses in academic drawing and paint- 
ing, sculpture, decorative designing, 
and architecture. In its drawing and painting courses there are 
progressive sections—elementary, intermediate, antique, and life. 


illustrating 





Mother and Child—An Example of the Students’ Work 


g, normal training, 


STUDENT 


Its nude life classes—an im- 
portant factor in art education 
—are in session in the evening, 
as well as by daylight. The 
school has three travelling 
scholarships, which will be 
awarded for the first time next 





- June. An important change 


just made in its method of 
teaching is the introduction of 
the atelier system in the courses 
in drawing and painting, where- 
by each student chooses his own 
atelier and master. 

Other departments of the Art 
School include a school of archi- 
tecture, which is connected with 
the Armour School of Tech- 
nology, a normal school of art in 
which teachers are trained for 
work in the public schools, a 
summer school for teachers who 
cannot take the full normal 
course, a three-year course in 
designing, and classes for chil- 
dren, in which there are now 
four hundred pupils. 

Evidently this great school 
must exercise a great and grow- 
ing influence in the development 
of artistic sense and taste in 
this country. The reputation of 
a school of art will finally be 
measured by the best work of its 
best pupils. It is too soon, yet. 
to judge this Chicago school by 
the work of its pupils, for its 
earliest pupils can hardly be ma- 
ture enough yet to do their 
best. But it is not too soon to 
recognize the importance of its 


work, and to foresee the great results that are sure to come of it. 
A school of art may be big without being great. The Chicago 
school is big already. The promise of its greatness lies in the 
strength of its foundation and the enthusiasm that supports it. 





Art Students at Work in the Modelling-room 
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Drawn by G. W. Peters 
THE NEW STOCK EXCHANGE IN NEW YORK 
This drawing is the first picture published of the interior of the room that will soon become the centre of financial operations of the world. In a short time 
the eleven hundred’ members of the Exchange,—which is, in reality, only a private association or club in which membership costs to-day $80,000,—will 
meet here daily and carry through transactions which will, in large measure, direct the movements of the wealth of two continents 
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SINFUL. PECK: 
THE MEDDLER 


MORGAN ROBERTSON 


PICTURES BY 
GEORGE, GIBBS 








HE same detail from the American war-ship that had es- 

corted the mutineers to jail brought them aboard when 

the ship was ready for sea, and with them came an official 

from the consulate—a deputy, a brisk, middle-aged gen- 

tleman in a warm overcoat—Shanghai is cold in winter— 
who immediately entered the cabin with Captain Jackson, while 
the ensign in charge of the detail, after lining his men around the 
prisoners at the gangway, sought the society of the three mates 
waiting near the mizzen hatch. 

“Pretty hard lot of men, I hear,” he remarked to Mr. Becker. 

* Rather,” answered the first mate, scowling toward the “ hard 
lot.” “ Worst I ever seen. This is their second mutiny, an’ there’s 
been gunplay and scrappin’ all the voyage.” 

“ Which is Sinful Peck,” asked the ensign, as he eyed the group. 

“ Guess you must mean Mr. Peck, here,” answered the mate, with 
a grin, nodding toward the small, fat, and smiling third officer. 
“He shipped ’fore the mast with ‘em, but was taken aft.” 

“T really beg pardon,” said the young ensign. “ But there is so 
much indefinite gossip ashore concerning this crew, and—well, 
the name Sinful Peck stands out strongest.” 

“Oh, that’s all right, sir,” said Sinful. “It’s a pet name they 
gave me; but they’ve got worse themselves. See that big porker 
near the rail? He’s Bigpig Monahan. That’s Seldom Helward next 
him, the one with grizzled red hair and hook nose.” 

“ What was the cause of the mutiny?” asked the ensign. 

“ Pure cussedness,” answered Mr. Becker. ‘“ They couldn’t keep 
their hands off Mr. Peck, and we put the whole thirteen in leg- 
irons below decks. But that wasn’t what jailed them. The skip- 
per’d ha’ let ’em out and paid ’em off here, only they captured and 
disarmed the three of us, one after another—hands were free, you 
see—and wouldn’t let us go. Well, the skipper was. squeamish 
*bout shootin’ men in irons, so, all he could do was to starve ’em— 
and us, too—’” Mr. Becker’s face took on a grieved expression— 
“and after two weeks of it they hadn’t strength to untie us if 
they wanted to.” 

“They are good American citizens,” said the second mate, de- 
risively, speaking for the first time. ‘“ Wealthy business men who 
respect the law. Townsmen of Mr. Peck.” 

“ Dock rats and hoodlums,” responded Sinful. “ I’ve known them 
forty years.” 

The appearance of the captain and deputy consul interrupted 
the talk. The latter held two large sheets of paper in his hand, 
and said to the ensign, “ Mr. Belknap, will you bring those men 
here?” 

The ensign marshaled his charges aft -to the hatch, where the 
deputy faced them with the papers unfolded.in his hands. 

“Men,” he said, in his brisk voice, “ I am directed by the consul- 
general to investigate this petition sent by you from the jail, in 
which you complain of cruel and unjust punishment on board this 
ship. It seems to be in the handwriting of the one who signs 
the name Captain John Monahan. Who is this Captain Mon- 
ahan?” 

“Me,” growled the big man designated as a porker by Sinful. 
“T’m Captain Monahan on the Lakes—Bigpig Monahan aboard this 
hell ship. Is this the way you investigate?—eiter the ship’s 
ready for sea, and we’re hauled aboard under guard, like so many 
convicts ?” 

“You have been properly investigated. 
home—” 

* We’re not—except for three of us; but we’ve money and pull 
enough to make some one walk the floor over this business.” 

“Don’t threaten,” answered the deputy, stepping back a pace, 
however. “ Whatever grievance you may have against Captain 
Jackson for, as you say here”—he glanced at the petition— 
“taking you forcibly to sea from New York, is nullified by the 
fact that you signed articles at Singapore for the passage home, 
stopping at intermediate ports. You are sailors before the mast.” 

“We're not putting that issue to the front. What we insist 
upon is that it'll pay you and your boss to consider our standing 
at home. Sinful ”—the big man’s voice sounded husky and broken 
—“aren’t you satisfied with your work? We want to get home. 
You know there is money in this crowd. Tell the truth.” 


You may be captains at 





Sinful’s face became grave, and he raised his hand dramati- 
cally. 

“ Bigpig, I will speak the truth,” he said, and he turned to the 
deputy. ‘“ I also come from their parts, sir, and in my professional 
capacity have known these men for years. I can confidently assure 
you, sir, that, at home among customary surroundings, there is 
not a man of them who could not at any time stick his hand into 
any pocket he’s got and—scratch himself.” 

They all turned their eyes upon him; their feet shuffled nervous- 
ly, and their fingers twitched, as though they longed to reach for 
him. But none moved; the presence of the armed man-of-war’s men 
was restraining. 

“This is something over which the consular service has no 
jurisdiction,” said the deputy, folding the papers and handing the 
articles to the captain. ‘“ You have been properly punished 
for your mutinous conduct, and should feel thankful that you 
are under a kind and merciful captain, who, instead of demanding 
the full enforcement of the penalty prescribed for your offence, has 
consented to take you to an American port. Remember, that you 
are under the Stars and Stripes, the flag of the free, homeward 
bound to a land whose laws deny justice to no man, no matter how 
humble—” 

“Rats,” interrupted Seldom Helward, explosively, his scowl 
deeper than usual. 

“ Well,” said the deputy, in some confusion, “I’m through. You 
know your position.” 

“ Rats, I say,” continued Seldom. ‘ Now, Captain Jackson,” he 
said, turning to the quiescent skipper, ‘ we’re responsible Ameri- 
can citizens, shanghaied in your ship by your third mate, and you 
know it. You’ve denied our statements, enslaved us, shot at us, 
ironed us, starved us, and jailed us—all under cover of the law. 
And through it all you’ve encouraged your mates to devil us into 
resistance that you call mutiny. It won’t be the law you’ll deal 
with at home: it’ll be the men who make the law. Do you care to 
discharge us now, so we can go home by steamer, and so save 
trouble for yourself and loss to your owners?” 

.The captain’s gray eyes grew serious, and he did not answer at 
once; the first and second mate looked interested, as though they 
might have welcomed such a solution to the problem. But Sin- 
ful Peck, with a face perceptibly lengthened, drew near the waver- 
ing captain, offering silent admonition to be true to himself and 
his dignity. 

“Tf I should do so,” said the captain at last, “I should not be 
influenced by your threats. I neither believe nor disbelieve your 
statements. Your standing at home cannot ‘conflict with your 
present position—sailors before the mast who signed my articles 
at Singapore. You are powerless to make trouble for me at home. 
Also do I remember that I have always conquered you, and have 
not failed to punish you as you deserve.” 

“Hurrah for you, Capt’n,” shouted Bigpig, with a smile of am- 
nesty on his rugged face. ‘“ We'll call it off.” Then others joined 
in: “ Must be plenty o’ men ashore. We want to get home. Keep 
Sinful with you; we don’t want him. We can fix him up later.” 

“Will you sign a quitclaim for damages against my owners. 
and will promise never to sign in my ship again? Frankly, I 
am sick of you. If you can quit my ship without another fight 
you can go.” The captain finished with a smile. 

* Yes, yes,” they shouted. “ Of course—we want to get home.” 
The last came from several of them, 

The captain looked from one to another, with a little of un- 
certainty showing in his face. “If you discharge them, sir,” said 
Sinful, “ they’ll consider it weakness, and follow you up. Plenty 
of cheap shysters would take up their case, just to force a com- 
promise.” 

“No,” said the captain, firmly. “If they are dock rats and 
hoboes, they can’t trouble me; if they are responsible men they 
will keep their word.” 

“We're responsible enough, captain,” they chorused. “ We'll: 
stand by what we agreed. We waive all claims. Call off these 
dogs and let us go ashore.” 

“T think, Capt’n,” said Mr. Belknap, lifting his eyes from the 
petition, “that their story may be true—that they may be re- 
















































« men. I see two names here in brackets, and written 

ast them a firm nathe which I recognize—Galvin & Com- 
any. 

. “Do you, sir?’ asked Bigpig, joyously.. “ You may know some 
of us. Step out here, Tosser, and be identified.” Tosser Galvin 
emerged from the group. 

“Vm John Galvin, sir,’ he said. “ Know me, sir?” 

“JT am _ satisfied,’ said the ensign, turning. tothe cap- 
tain, “that this man is an influential citizen. I know the firm 
name well.” 

“ Now, I beg of you, sir,” said Sinful, coming forward with a 
deprecating shake of his head, “not to be taken in so easily. 
John Galvin is my best friend. This man was there, too, but as a 
poor relation of Galvin’s; his job in the firm was to open the door. 
He cleaned the mud from my shoes and I tipped him a dollar. He 
made a pile that night, and was drunk for a week.” 

“You d——4d liar!” yelled Tosser. ‘“ You tipped me? fF cleaned 
your shoes?” In an instant he had Sinful by the throat, and the 
two rolled on the 
deck together. 

All might have 

been well — the 
friction confined 
to these two, for 
the state of mind 
induced by mutual. 
concession tends to 
leniency and con- 
donence—but there 
was one man there 
immune to such 
influences, whose 
mind could only 
grasp that an offi- 
cer was assaulted 
by a sailor. With 
his ready brass 
knuckles clinched 
on his fingers, Mr. 
Becker sprang 
toward the com- 
batants just in 
time to collide 
with another 
peacemaker — Big- 
pig Monahan — 
who, with more 
amicable intent, 
and cautionary 
words to Tosser 
on his lips, sprang 
from the opposite 
direction. Mr. 
Becker’s _ bull-ter- 
rier instinets  re- 
sponded to the col- 
lision; he struck 
Bigpig in the face; 
then, with a furi- 
ous _imprécation, 
the big sailor 
struck back, and 
another battle was 
on. Others sur- 
rounded the strug- 
gling pair on the 
deck, bent only 
upon separating 
them; the deputy 
sped up the top 
poop steps; the 
captain drew his 
revolver, but for 
some reason—per- 
haps the presence 
of a navy and 
consular officer — 
put it away, and 
armed himself 
with a_ belaying- 
pin from the rail. 
Then the _— cap- 
tain’s belaying-pin 
began operations, 
crashing down in- 
discriminately on 
head and arms; the victims, if ‘able, secured similar clubs, and 
the fight became general. And over the sound of oaths and shouts 
rang the ensign’s orders to his men: “ Don’t shoot—don’t injure 
aman. Overpower them, and stop it.” 

There were ten heavily built, muscular, and active navy sailors 
in that detail, and they were trained to fight with fists as well as 
with weapons. Man after man went down under their blows— 
and to the credit of their seamanly sympathy be it said that two 
were Mr. Becker and Mr. Brown—until the last responsible citizen 
was put out of commission. 

Then they stood up—or sat up, as they could —and looked 
around ruefully. All were more or less disfigured, a great many 
were bleeding from cuts in their heads and faces; Sinful Peck, 
nearly purple in the face, was breathing heavily, and the two 
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‘“‘In an instant he had Sinful by the throat” 





mates could barely see through their puffed and blackened eyelids, 
while the captain was feeling of loosened front teeth and spitting 
blood upon the deck. It was not time for frivolous comment, but 
the uninjured though pale-faced deputy above must speak. 

“ By George, Captain Jackson,” he said, “I’d pay *that crowd 
off, if I were you—discharge them, without characters.” 

“Pay them off,” sputtered the captain. ‘“ Not by a d d sight. 
I'll land them at ’Frisco in irons, by Gawd. Mr. Becker, get that 
mooring chain down to the ’tween decks this time, and stretch it 
fore and aft on the midship’s stanchions. Iron every d d one 

‘o’ them by the legs, where we can. watch them. D na fool, 
anyhow, that'll trust to a sailor’s promise.” 

Expostulations began, but soon subsided, and in twenty minutes 
they were confined as the captain directed—nearly beneath the 
mizzen hatch, yet far enough from the notched stanchion used 
for descent to give a visitor to the *tween deck immunity from 
capture. And as a further precaution, when the last man was 
ironed. the keys. went somewhat ostentatiously into the pocket of 
the captain, of all 
on board the man 
least likely to 
visit them. 

But it was Sin- 
ful Peck who had 
snapped the irons 
on the ankles of 
the turbulent thir- 
teen, and this’ he 
did with an earn- 
est, serious ex- 
pression of face, 
impressed either 
with the painful- 
ness of the duty, 
or the possible 
danger of his 
proximity to those 
long arms and 
powerful fingers— 
more probably the 
latter: for when 
the other victors 
had climbed to the 
deck above he lin- 
gered behind, and 
smiled at the line 
of scowling faces, 
sweetly, benignly, 
and triumphantly. 
A few cursed him, 
but he answered 
not, and, _ still 
smiling, ascended 
the stanchion. 

As he approach- 
ed the gangway 
his superiors were 
bidding good - by 
to the deputy 
consul and the en- 
sign, and _ thank- 
ing the latter for 
his assistance — 
which assistance 
the young officer 
was deprecating. 

“T feel my po- 
sition,’ he said, 
embarrassedly. “ I 
was bound to de- 
liver them to you, 
but. have meddled 
too. much. Now, 
that you have 
them in irons, of 
course it is the 
wisest thing to 
keep them there; 
but, seriously, 
captain, I think 
you. are over- 
harsh with them. 
They may be what 
they say.” 

“Not at all, 
Mr. Belknap,” said 
the deputy. “They are mutineers, pirates, murderers. I was a 
witness, captain, and’ I am going home by the next steamer. I 
will probably be in San Francisco when you arrive, and will gladly 
testify. Keep them in irons, by all means, captain.” 

“I certainly shall,’ said the captain. “'They have made it an 
object with me—a matter of pride ”—he felt of his loosened teeth. 
“T shall hand them over to the harbor police at ’Frisco.” And 
though the condition of his teeth made it painful, he joined Sin- 
ful in his smile. Then he bowed them over the side, and two hours 
later, when his remnant of a crew had cleared a_ troublesome 
“foul hawse,” he tripped his anchors, and with a Shanghai tug 
at the end of his line, began the long tow down the river. _ 

Sinful took his position where he could command a fair view of 
the prisoners, and wondered how far the ankle-irons would hold, 
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Katusha (Blanche Walsh) 


Act II. 


Tolstoy’s 


‘IE appearance of Tolstoy’s “ Resurrection” in our the- 
atres is in many ways a. portent, the significance of which 
we should do well to ponder over. In the first place, in 


Katusha: ‘‘ Your offer is an insult. 


this century, in which Russia and the United States are * 


destined to emerge, as the two great world powers, Tol- 
stoy’s “ Resurrection” is the first serious and sincere attempt 
to present Russian life and the Russian genius to an audi- 
ence of Americans. And, if we consider the matter, we 
shall see that no happier choice could have been’ made 
for a beginning than this gloomy and heart-rending tragedy 
of “ Resurrection.” Its high seriousness shows us, at the very 
outset, the profound significance which the Slav attaches to art, 
as a part of life. For the Slav, art is not an amusement, an 
entertainment, a recreation; it is a revelation, an unveiling of 
the human heart, to the end that our own hearts may be touched. 
It means a deepening of our sense of life. If we think of the 
themes that occupy our own theatres, while this great Russian 
tragedy is being performed, we may well feel a sense of shame at 
the levity, the flippancy, cheapness, and vulgarity of our own “ art,” 
which is rapidly becoming “the dramatization of noise,” and can 
arouse no human emotion more profound than a giggle and a 
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Prince Neckludoff (Joseph Haworth) 


Any one but you!” 


“Resurrection” 


This is the first lesson we should learn from our revela- 
tion of the Slav genius, with the tremendous earnestness, the 
deep humanity, that go to make it. In “ Resurrection” the 


grin. 


aim of the dramatist is not, as many of the critics have 
fancied, a solution of some single problem in_ life; as, 
say, the “social evil,’ or the question of anarchy against 
despotism. The real issue is far deeper, and goes to the 
very roots of our life. Let us approach it in this way: After the 
material furnishing of our lives is completed, what is our main con- 
cern? It is the realization of our living humanity, through the 
intuition of other human souls. On this feeling of other human 
souls all our truly human life is based, and has always heen 
based, from the beginning. All our passion and ambition, our hate 
as well as our love, bear testimony to our sense of the kindred 
soul in the other person, to be loved or hated. And the great 
awakening, the “ resurrection,” is the realizing of this; the direct 
and fully conscious intuition of other human souls. The Russian, 
and, in general, the Slav, sees in this intuition of other human souls 


the real purpose of life, underneath all our material and social ener-’ 
gies; and this is the mainspring of all Slav art, and pre-eminently. 


of the art of the great Russians, like Tolstoy. 
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Here am I, but where ts he ? 
What delays him? What begutles ? 
Whose distracting words or wiles 
Keeps my fated one from me? — 


WAITING 
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Drawn by John Wolcott Adams 


I am I, but who ts he ? 

Is he rich enough to spare 

Hours and days that I might share, 
Lottering unaware of me ? 
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